THE KIRK OF SCOTLAND
years after the Union of the Parliaments it was seriously
offended by an Act of Toleration, to protect the
Episcopal Church, and by the restoration of lay
patronage, in violation of the Act of Security. But
though its existence was no longer threatened from
without, its later happiness was to be disturbed from
within, by a certain fissiparity that became one of its
more notable characteristics. For some considerable
time after the Revolution of 1689, however, economic
affairs rather than theological occupied the attention
of Scotland; and during much of the Eighteenth
Century there was a growing fear that religion might
degenerate into mere morality.
For a time, indeed, under the influence of Hume,
educated opinion in Scotland became remarkably free-
thinking : in 1766 Professor Gregory, writing to
Beattie, could say that * absolute dogmatic atheism'
was the present tone in Edinburgh. But that was a
rhetorical statement. Under the Moderate Party,
however, the Kirk, in defiance of Calvin, did become
tolerant for the first time in its history. It also suffered,
in 1746, what is generally called its first secession,
though the Cameronian Societies had long since left
it, and re-christened themselves the Reformed Pres-
byterians. The Original Seceders (of 1746) divided
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